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over, in the position of a new state which had to be created, and
which would have had to have made herself accepted, to have
sought for herself a modest place amongst the second-class powers.
A Europe or a world in which France were to resign herself to
such a role would no longer be either the Europe or the world
which we have known; it would no longer be that modern society
to which the motto gesta Dei per Francos applied, no doubt imper-
fectly, but better, none the less, than any other national motto.
And we foreigners would do well to remember that what seems
to us at times to be nothing but touchiness, nothing but egoism,
nothing but national vanity or rancour, can be both all those
things and at the same time something more, something greater:
a means of claiming passionately and immoderately (if you will),
and yet with justice, France's right not to be treated as a "fallen"
nation, as a victim who must be helped, but rather as an eldest
brother would be treated who had been dangerously wounded
in a fight into which he had deliberately thrown himself, whilst his
younger brothers, stronger and more prudent than he, had waited
until the storm should have spent itself, hoping that they might
themselves be spared through his action. This is the dignity which
France won for herself in 1939 and 1940; and it is this dignity
which she has not allowed the "realists" of Paris or of Vichy to
rob from her. There may be certain mutual reproaches which
Frenchmen and Englishmen can make but which they ought not to
let any third party volunteer!
But the way in which France, in 1939 and since, has refused to
abdicate has another aspect. A Europe in which France had given
in. without protest to the hegemony of the Third Reich, would no
longer have been the Europe we know, the only Europe in which
it would be possible for us to live decently. I have already said that;
it is of enormous importance, but it is not the whole of it. France
and England, in 1939, did no* onty declare war on a dangerous
aggressor; they declared war on something which was unceasingly
attacking their principles, their traditions, their ambitions. Far
more fitting to this "something" than to the incompetent tyranny
of the last Naples Bourbons, is Gladstone's phrase: "the nega-
tion of God erected into a system of government." The France of
St. Louis, of Henry IV, of Pascal, of Montesquieu, of Voltaire, of
Proudhon and of Tocqueville, it is that France whose spiritual